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The frontier outrages which have given the Mas’úds their bad 
name, are organised by a few professional brigands who distinguish 
themselves by the name ‘payáwars’ or ‘diláwars.? Small parties 
of ten or twenty men under these leaders lurk at the mouths of the 
mountain passes till the sun is down, and the night moonless. Their 
onslaught on a village, ‘halla’ as it is termed, is generally made 
before midnight, and frequently begins with a discharge of stones 
which they hurl with great force and precision. They slash and 
stab indiscriminately—but as a rule spare the women—and carry- 
ing off the village cattle, regain their mountain fastnesses before 
daylight. 

The Shíránís occupy the Takht i Sulaimán itself. Under a leader 
named Katál Khán, they gave much trouble in the early years of 
our administration ; but since the expedition which was sent against 
them in 1853, they have been peaceably disposed. 

Passing from these tribes, which are beyond our jurisdiction to 
those which are wholly or partially British subjects, we come first 
to the Battannis, who are allied to us, and are conveniently inter- 
posed between ourselves and the Waziris. They formerly lived on 
the other side of the Takht i Sulaiman, but were driven thence by 
the Ghiljis in the reign of Sikandar Lodi. They are of three sub- 
divisions, Tatta, Danna and Wraspün. Then we may mention the 
Miánís, a nomadic and mongrel race of Pawindah squatters. 
They are found chiefly in the Tank sub-division near the mouths 
of the passes. Tank is a small ’aléga in the north-east corner 
of the district, which is under the management of a nawáb, 
though entirely subordinate to British authority. It is now 
fresh in our memories as the scene of the accident which proved 
fatal to Sir Henry Durand. The ruling tribe is the Daulat Khel. 
This tribe together with some of its neighbours, dates its occu- 
pation from the reigns of Babar and Humáyün. It seems proba- 
ble that adherents of the Lodi dynasty were ousted from their lands 
by followers of the conquering Mughuls, and this perhaps accounts 
for some of the convulsions which have transplanted several tribes 
in the Daman. The leader of the Daulat Khel, Shah Baz or Khan 
Zaman by name, formed a league with the Gandapür tribe, and 
succeeded in driving out the Marwatis and other rivals from Tank. 
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The present Nawab belongs to a family known as the Khatti IKhel, 
who first came into notice about seventy years ago, when one Kat- 
tal Khán attempted to establish his authority over the tribe, but 
lost his life in the attempt.  Kattál Khán left a son Sarwar Khan, 
who a few years later avenged his father’s death, and obtained 
supreme power over the tribe. Sarwar Khan was a chieftain of un- 
usual ability, and his name is still a household word in Tank. He 
rebuilt and fortified Tank, raised the large fort of Dabbra beyond 
it, extended irrigation, and by attracting cultivators converted his 
territory into a fertile and verdant garden. He died in 1892, Vik., 
and was succeeded by his son Allahdád Khán, a man of much in- 
ferior character, who finding himself unable to pay the revenue 
demanded by the Sikhs, fled to the Mas’id hills. For some years 
after this, Tank was the scene of struggles between the exiled Al- 
lahdád Khan, and three Pathan chieftains, to whom the Sikhs had 
leased the government, and again between these and Fath Khan 
Tiwánah. Eventually both Fath Khan Tiwánah and Shah Na- 
waz Khan, son and heir of Allahdád Khan, were driven into exile, 
from which they did not return till the British occupied the coun- 
try. ‘Then, through the influence of the late Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
Shah Nawaz Khán was restored to the government of Tank, which 
he still holds. As he is connected with the Mas’ids both by birth 
and marriage, his political importance is considerable. There are 
many very romantic incidents in the history of this Khatti Khel 
family, but our space does not admit of their repetition. There is 
another very small tribe in the Tank ’alaqa, that of the Tátürs. 
South of Tank, lies the territory of a larger Pathan tribe, the 

Gandapürs. Their origin as claimed by themselves, is more pre- | 
tentious than that attributed to them by their rivals. Not content 
with their dignity as Afghans, they must needs claim to be Sayyids, 
and profess a descent from Mir Sayyid Muhammad Gesti-Daraz. 
The story of this saint and his three wives is given in Bellew’s 
Afghanistan, page 64. By his Kákar wife, he had a son named 
Satiri, who in his turn was the father of Tarai. Tarai eloped with 
a Shírání maiden, and in consequence of this adventure had to leave 
his father’s home. As he was leaving, his father gave him the 
name Gandapür. The etymology thus invented for the name of the 
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tribe, is unfortunately ambiguous as well as fanciful, and is inter- 
preted by some as a blessing, by others as a curse. As the d in 
Gandapur is cerebral, the name does not seem to be connected with 
the Persian word ‘ ganda,’ in which the d is dental. Gandapür had 
four sons and one daughter, Ya'qüb, ‘Imran, Husain, Bráhím and 
Bibi Khübí. These have given their names to five of the Ganda- 
pur sub-divisions,—' nálahs' as they are called. The sixth nálah 
known as the Dreplára, a Pushtá word, meaning ‘ offspring of three 
fathers,’ has been formed by the union of three miscellaneous 
tribes not originally Gandapürs, vei, the Shakhai, Marera, and 
Umara. The Gandapurs were driven out of Khurásán by a league 
of the Laháns and Kákars, but their first permanent settlement in 
the plains seems to have been on the occasion above referred to, 
when there was a general crusade against Lodi and Sárí Patháns. 
Their first station was at Rohri, (Roree) probably as dependents 
or allies of the Daulat Khel. For years after this, the Gandapürs 
retained their commercial and nomadic character, being in fact 
Pawindahs, as some of them are still; but gradually they extend- 
ed their cultivation on the banks of two mountain torrents, the 
Lüní and the Takwéarah, till they lost their migratory habits. When 
Ahmad Khán Durrant invaded India, Haji Attal Khán, nephew of 
the ‘Chilwashti,’ or leader, of the Gandapür tribe, accompanied 
him with a troop of followers, and these Gandapürs distinguished 
themselves by their valour at the great battle of Panipat, A. D. 
1760. The Gandapürs are in some respects a very fine race. They 
are men of powerful physique, and of great bravery, but are quar- 
relsome and litigious beyond all bounds. For some years the tribe 
has been divided into two great factions, headed by two cousins, 
Guldád Khán and Kalu Khan. The tendency to rivalry and enmity 
between cousins is almost proverbial among Patháns. The land 
tenure of the Gandapürs is so peculiar, that it deserves passing 
mention even here, while its intricacies would afford material for a 
voluminous revenue report. Each ofthe six nálahs, or divisions of 
the tribe, holds 6000 imaginary shares called 'daddis, making a 
total of 86,000 *daddís for the whole land of the tribe. In each 
village there is land held by each of the nálahs, either by each one 
separately, or by two or more nálahs jointly, or by the whole 
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tribe in common ; and in each village, the fields so held are often 
scattered and distant from one another. The original theory of 
this tenure was, that there should be a periodical swop, a redistribu- 
tion of the land among the six nálahs every sixth year, so that each 
might be fairly treated, and every individual feel it his interest to 
defend the whole tribal land. A similar custom exists in some 
other Afghán tribes, and is probably practicable while the tribe 
retains its migratory habits, though not afterwards. The theory 
is no longer acted upon by the Gandapürs. At present, if we would 
attach a positive meaning to the word ‘daddi, we must do so by 
taking as our integer neither the whole land of the tribe nor the 
whole land of the nálah, but the land of each family or ‘ Khel’ 
in the nálah. By marking off the lands of cach Khel, a feasi- 
ble though difficult task, and by ascertaining the number of mem- 
bers in the Khel with the number of daddis held by each mem- 
ber, the word daddi ceases to be a mere metaphysical expression. 
This, however, is not the only difficulty in Gandapur tenure. Al- 
though the daddis represent ownership in commonalty not in 
severalty, each plot of land may and must have some one authoriz- 
ed to dispose of it. He is called the ‘latband’ or * adná malik,’ and 
differs from an hereditary tenant inasmuch as he has authority to 
sell. Add to these difficulties a universal system of mortgage; 
add also the complications caused by the peculiar mode of irriga- 
tion, and we have in the Gandaptr villages a tenure unequalled 
for confusion and complexity. Partly in consequence of this com- 
plexity, and partly from the perpetual quarrels of the tribe, it has 
been found necessary to hold the ‘ aláqa khám tahsil,’ Government 
taking three-tenths and the daddídárs one-tenth of the produce, 
while the remainder goes to the latband and his cultivators. 
Further to the south, beyond the Gandapur territory is Dráband, 
the country of the Míán Khels and Bakhtíárís. The great body of 
the Mian Khels are still wandering merchants, who visit India in 
the cold weather and return to Khurásán in the summer, but a por- 
tion of the tribe has settled down to agriculture. The chieftain of 
the Míán Khels, best known in the history of the district, was named 
"Umar Khán. He fought with the Saddozaí rulers of Dera, until 
he was captured and beheaded by an act of shameless treachory. 
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The Mian Khel, like their neighbours, the Gandapürs, delight in 
complications of tenure. The primary division of their land is into 
‘tandobi,’ or irrigated, and * vichobí; or unirrigated, in both of 
which, property is represented by fractions variously and fancifully 
expressed. 

The Bakhtiaris though spoken of as a distinct tribe, have now 
been absorbed by the Mian Khels, who have fifteen or sixteen sub- 
divisions of their own, each possessing a greater distinctive impor- 
tance than the Bakhtiárís. Among these the Müsázaís, the Sayyid 
Khel, the Shádí Khel, and the Sháhí Khel, are the most powerful. 

The Mian Khels once had a great feud with the Gandap(rs, and 
besieged them at Rohri. The quarrel was only appeased by a 
singular treaty to the effect that the Gandaptrs should emigrate 
for one year, and that in the interim the Mian Khels should satisfy 
their desire for vengeance by burning Rohri to the ground. This 
was done, and at the end of the year the Gandapurs returned, and 
reoccupied the country. Probably this story is from a Mian Khel 
authority, as it is ignored by the Gandapirs. 

Next tothe Míán Khels come the Bábars, a gentlemanly and well- 
to-do tribe. There is but asmall colony of them in British terri- 
tory, but they are numerous in Khurásán itself, in the neighbour- 
hood of Qandahár. Their settlement in the Daman was subse- 
quent to that of the tribes previously named. In our territory, 
Chaudwán is their chief town. Edwardes borrows a good story 
from popular tradition to illustrate the acuteness of the Dábars. 
Once on a time they entered into an agricultural partnership with 
the devil, and gave him his choice of the roots or stalks of the 
harvest. ‘The devil chose the stalks, upon which the Bábars sowed 
nothing but onions, carrots, and turnips. The devil, very natural- 
ly annoyed, insisted next harvest on getting the roots, so the Ba- 
bars grew wheat and sugar.* 

Beyond the Babars are the Ustaránís. They live partly within 
and partly beyond the border, their chief town Kí being in inde- 

* This story is also commonly related in Saxony and Silesia. The peasants 
made the same contract with Rübezahl, the spirit of the Sudetic Range. In 
fact, he got his name from the contract; for Rübezahl means ‘ turnip-counter.' 


He came to count his turnips, and found that the peasants had sown rye. 
THE EDITOR. 
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pendent territory. Their settlement in the Daman only dates from 
a hundred years back. They have always borne a good character 
as brave and honest men, but have generally been at feud with 
some of the Baloch tribes to the south. At the time of annexation, 
they were at feud with the Kasranis. At present they are in league 
with the Kasránís against the Bozdars. 

Southernmost of all the Pathán tribes, come the Khatráns, of 
whom a colony live at the town of Vahowah in the extreme south- 
west corner of the Dera Ismail Khan district. All the tribes of the 
Dera Ghazi frontier are Baloch, and there is one Baloch tribe inter- 
mixed with the Khatráns whose chieftain resides in the Dera Ismail 
district. This is the Kasrání tribe, and the chieftain is a son of 
Kaura Khan, who distinguished himself three years ago by carry- 
ing off the Deputy Commissioner. 

One more Pathan tribe remains to be noticed, the Khissors —who 
occupy the belt ofland lying between the Kafir Kot or Khissor 
range, and the Indus. Besides these, there are numerous families 
of influential Afgháns resident at Dera itself. 

Taking the agricultural population remote from the frontier 
tribes, we find it composed chiefly of Daloches and Jats. Among 
the former are the sub-divisions Kurai, Hot, Laghárí, Gishkori, 
Kuláchí, Rind, Girsar, and Chándia, in the neighbourhood of the 
Saddar, while Nutkánís, Laskánís, Gurmánís, and Mallánas, are 
predominant in the south. Among Jats are the sub-divisions Sáhí, 
Wáil Saggü, Khar, Mapál, Husám, Kánjan Kalerá, and many 
others. There is a curious ambiguity in the local use of the word 
‘Jat? Sometimes it is applied to an agricultural caste, and 
thence extended to zamíndárs generally, as is the case all over the 
Panjab. Sometimes also it means a camel driver as distinguished 
from a zamíndár. But the name certainly indicates a tribal dis- 
tinction here as elsewhere, though the Jats of this neighbourhood 
are a confused race, in every respect inferior not only to the noble 
Sikh population of the north-east Panjab, but also to the Muhamma- 
dan Jats of the central Duábs. Jats are very numerous in Afghán- 
istan, and the supposition that they entered India from the south- 
ern passes of the Sulaiman range is much more probable than the 
theory which introduces them from the countries beyond Kashmir. 
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Pure Baloch tmbes colored red. 
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